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ABSTRACT 

Ways that women are. frequently treated in their 
relationships with faculty, administrators, staff, and male peers in 
campus situations and settings outside the classroom are discussed. 
Problems are highlighted in the following areas: admissions and 
financial aid; academic advising and career counseling; projects with 
other students and with faculty; lab and field work; work study and 
campus employment; internships; health care; campus safety; 
residential,' social, and cultural life; athletics; and student 
government and leadership. Climate problems frequently experienced by 
women from special groups (minority women, older women, and disabled 
women) are also discussed. Included are policy recommendations for 
administrators, general institutional recommendations, and general 
recommendations for individuals, as well as recommendations 
concerning: academic advising and career counseling, training 
programs, residential life, curriculum, leadership, the media, women 
from special groups, and students. The contributions that women's 
centers can make to help identify and meet women's needs are 
described. Also included are a checklist to help colleges evaluate 
and improve the out-of -class climate for women, a 26-item 
bibliography, and a list of resource organizations. (SW) 
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Many experts in student development— arxl, many col- 
lege graduates— contend that what happens outside the 
classroom is as important for students' personal and in- 
tellectual growth as* what happens inside the classroom. 
The wide range .of activities and experiences involving all 
members of the campus community— faculty, staff and 
students— are not so much extra-curricular as co- 
curriculan they are complementary and crucial parts of the 
learning process. Ideally, the college environment as a 
whole should help students acquire knowledge, build 
sfciifs and confidence, learn how to make informed 
choices, and how to handle differences—including **<ose 
of race, class and gender. / 

That colleges and universities too often fail to meet this 
challetige— e9pecialfy in Uae case of women students— is 
underscored by findings^ the most extensive longitudinal 
StudV of stiftJent development to date. It concludes that 
^(ejven though men and ^omen are presumably exposed 
to common liberal arts curriculum and other educational 
programs during the undergraduate years, it would seem 
that these programs serve more to preserve, rather than to 
reduce, stereotypic differences between men and women 
in behavior, personality, aspirations and achievement/*' 



0 Half is Associate Director for Programs and Sandler is Executive Director of the Project on the Status and Education of 
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The postsecondary community has become mcreasingly 
concerned about such issues as the continuing low enroll- 
ment of women in "traditionally mascufine M fields/ the 
fact that women undergraduates feel less confident about 
their preparation for graduate school than men,* and thfe 
surprising decline in academic and career aspirations ex- 
perienced by many women students during their college 
years. 8 These concerns t^Ke on a new significance given 
current and' projected enrollment patterns: women 
students are ttie "new majority" of undergraduates. The 
education of women is literally central to the postsecon* 
dary enterprise. 

Despite women's gains in access to higher educa- 
tion—especially since the passage of Title fX # — women 
undergraduate and graduate students frequently do not 
enjoy full equality of educational opportunity on campus. 
Students attest, and research qonfirms, that women 
students are often treated differently than men at all „ 
educational levels, including college, graduate and profes- 
sional school, even when they attend the same institu- 
tions, share the same classrooms, work with the same ad- 
visers, live in the same residence halls and use the same 
student services. ( 

Many factors, including famitial and social expecta- 
tions, may contribute to the preservation of these dif- 
ferences. However, the institutional "atmosphere," "en- 
vironment" or "climate*' 'also plays a crucial role in foster 
ing or impeding women students' full personal, academic 
and professional development. As members of one institu- 
tional commission on campus fife explain, although their 
college "houses a diverse group of people . . . (t]hat does 
not make it diverse /. . Many women ancTminority students 
think that both attitudinal and institutional factors 
relegate them to second-class status." From their stand- 
point, "this is ... a fragmented community, dominated by 
a core group whose particular values are supported by the 
larger community and by the College itself." 7 Traditionally 
geared to the intellectual and personal development of 
men from upper and middle class backgrounds, many col- 
leges and universities may perpetuate an environment in 
which differences and divisions are inadvertently inten- 
sified rather than reduced. 

In an earlier paper, The Classroom Climate: A Chilly One 
.for Women*?* the Project on the Status and Education of 
Women examined the atmosphere Inside the classroom, 
and identified many behaviors by which faculty of both 
sexes- often inadvertently— treat women differently from 
men students in ways that may lead women to lose con- 
fidence, lower their academic goals, and limit ineir -career 
choices. The^e differences notwithstanding, the crass- 
room may be somewhat more egalitarian than other col- 
lege settings: In the classroom, there is an immediate task 
at hand, there are usually at least overt criteria for treating 
students fairly and similarly; the "rules" of interaction are 
, more formalized and explicit than in less organized set- 
tings Outside the classroom, however, thSre i$ often more 
leeway for differential treatment by faculty, peers and 
others: more segreqation by race and by sex; more invok- 
ing of gender as a mark of difference and deficiency; more 
overt exclusion and sometimes even hostility. Indeed, 



though faculty, staff and sfudents of both sexes want to be 
fair, and believe that they are, sex-based expectations, 
roles and "rules" often determine how students are actual- 
ly treated. » 

Supportive out-of-class relationships with faculty and 
administrators can play a crucial role in increasing 
students' self-esteem and self confidence— especially for 
women students.* Indeed* a recent national study 
underscores the importance of extracurricular activities 
for women, and emphasizes that, faculty members who 
take time to socialize with their women students may help 
them to overcome doubts about their own intellectual com- 
petence and thus develop greater self-esteem. 10 Unfor- 
tunately, however, many studies also show that women ¥ 
students generally get toss attention from faculty and 
others outside the classroom, and less informal feedback 
than do men. 11 This problem is exacerbated by the srfnall 
number of women in senior faculty positions and ad-, 
ministrative posts. 

Additionally, interaction with male class- 
mates—whether in labs, work groups, residence halls, for- 
mal extracurricular activities or purely social settings— af- 
fects women students. The quality of these Interchanges 
can signal acceptance of \^omen as true peers and poten- 
tial partners in the wider professional world beyond the' in- 
stitution— or communicate that women arc* viewed not as 
intellectual equals, but primarily as dates and campus 
decorations. Too often, whether by omission or commis- 
sion, colleges and universities inadvertency support an en- 
viroriment that encourages male students to respond to 
women in disheartening ways. The very campus environ- 
ment that should be suppdrtive for ajl students sometimes 
has the opposite effect on half the campus population. 

This paper does not focus on policies and programs, but 
rather on many common campus experiences how women 
are frequently treated in their relationships with faulty, 
administrators, staff and male peers in a variety of campus 
situations and ^settings outside the classroom, it 
highlights problems in the following areas: admissions 
and financial aid; academic advising and career counsel- 
ing; projects with other students and with faculty; lab and 
* field work; work study and campus employment; intern- 
ships; hgalth care; campus safety; residential, social and 
cultural life; athletics; and student government and leader- 
ship. Climate problems frequently experienced by women 
from special groups are also discussed. 

Information for this paper has been compiled from 
several kinds of sources, including empirical studies of 
postsecondary students; reports and surveys by individual 
researchers, campus group*, and postsecondary institu- 
tions; and individual responses to a "Call for Informatiqrf ' 
issued in conjunction with this project. (The examples 
quoted or described are actual incidents that have occur- 
red on campuses within the last few years.) Since inter- 
changes that occur in the college context are in some 
respects similar to the everyday interactions that occur 
between and among men and women in the larger society, 
information from the growing body of general research on 
men's and women's verbal and nonverbal behavior has 



• Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex discrimination in federally assisted education programs and ac- 
tivities (In some instances, single-sex programs to remedy the effects of past discrimination are permitted UOtfer.the law.) 
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also been reviewed for possible implications for campus 
climate. / 

This paper draws • freely on the earlier report* 77» 
Classroom Climate: A Chilly One tot Woman? because 
much of the background and many of the general types of 
behaviors Identified .there are also important for 
understanding the natuie and impact of differential treat- 
ment In the wider campus setting. Like that report, this 
paper offers numerous specific recommenda|ions for 
evaluation and change; additionally, It includes an institu-, 
tlonal self-evaluation checklist. 

EVALUATION, DEVALUATION AND THE . 
OUT-OF-CLASS CLIMATE 




Tbe cad saw that "a woman must be twice as good to get 
half as far as a man" still contains a core of truth: in our 
society men are, in many ways, valued more than women, 
and men's work and words are assumed to be important, 
women's less so, / 

The general tendency to devalue women and their work 
is illustrated by a series of similar studies in which two 
groups of people were asked to evaluate particular Items, 
such as articles, paintings, or resumes. The names attach* 
ed to the items were clearly either male or female, but 
reversed for each group of evaluators— that is, what one 
group believed was written or painted by a man, the other 
believed was written or painted by a v$>man/ Regardless of 
the items, when they were ascribed to a man they were 
rated higher than when they were ascribed to a woman* In 
many of these studies, women evaluators were as likely as 
men to downgrade those items ascribed to women. 1 * 

Indeed, our culture perceives and evaluates people 
, largely on the basis of sex. Women are often seen* not only 
as different but also as deficient As numerous studies 
show, we tend to; ' * 

• attribute more importance to work done by men than 
Identical work done by women, rate it more highly, 
and pay more for it; 

• accept male behavior as the norm; ^ 

• expect and perpetuate "dominant" communication 
styles from men, but "submissive" ones from women; 
and t ' 

• view men as Individuals who arl active achievers with 
academic and career success as a primary aim, but 
women as members of a ^subordinate group who are 
identified Tfrlraarlly as wives, girlfriends, mothers and 
daughters. 11 

r The campus community is by no means immune from 
these limiting preconceptions— or from the wide range of 
everyday behaviors by which they are reinforced and ex- 



pressed. 
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, For example, faculty and staff often«view traditionally 
male patterns of college attendance and professional 
development as the va'ued—lf not the only—norm. Thus, 
women who interrupt their academic careers to marry and 
have children or who enroll on a part-time basis may be 
. perceived and treated as if they are less serious and com- 
mitted than men who attend full-time. Moreover, the In- 
creasing number of women who do follow the same pat- 
terns as men may still find the? their competence, commit- 
ment and qualifications are systematically dqubted 
because of preconceptions about their abilities and apr 
propriate roltft. The alMoo^fiequent result is that too many 
women are subtly ' or overtly advised . to lower their 
academic sights ("Why not stop with an MA? A pretty girl 
like you will certainly get married!") and to limit their 
c&reer goats to a smalt number of "less demanding," flexi- 
ble, traditionally female fields* 

Moreover, in part because of this devaluation and In part 
because people often feel most comfortable wfth those 
most- like themselves, senior faculty and ad- 
ministrators— who are predominantly male— may spend 
'less time with women, offer them less encouragement 
than men, and may even ^vokl women in purely informal 
settings such as rap sessions and social functions. In- 
deed, insufficient informal guidance is a significant factor 
in some women undergraduate's lack of realistic career 
planning, avoidance of nQntradltional fields and lack of 
confidence about their potential academic and career suc- 
cess. It rias also been cited as especially damaging for 
women graduate students, who are at 9 crucial transition 
point for developing a professional identity. 14 

Women are qften perceived and treated differently not 
only by faculty and professional staff, but also by their 
'peers. For example, women students often complain of be- 
' Ipa r elegated to the status of note-takers rather than par- 
t • -its w^en On assigned tab teams; being excluded 
t purely informal work groups; and frequently being 
viewed primarily a$ potential dates— or objects of sexist 
humor— rather than as cO-leamers. Faculty and staff may 
unknowlngty^nccKirage these kinds of behaviors. 

Additionally, some women's responses to a variety of 
Campus situations, including the expectable stress of 
academic life, are often viewed by male peers and others 
as a sign of deficiency, while men's responses are seen as 
"normal." For example, a woman student who "breaks 
down and cries" because of academic pressures is likely 
to fee seen as "unstable"; however, a male student who, for 
the same reason, "goes out end gets drunk" Is simply 
/'blowing off steam." The man Is welcomed back as "one 
of the guys," the woman— avoided—or advised to "get out 
of the kitchen if she can't take the heat." 

While this kind of interaction does not happen all the 
time or in every institution, it occurs often enough to con- 
stitute a pattern. Although the climate may vary from In- 
stitution to institution, the hidden or not-so-hidden 
message women too often receive from faculty, staff and - 



* Unless otherwise noted, asterisked quotes from women students are drawn from a variety of Institutional reports and 
stirveys, including the following: "Sexism on Campus: Fact or Fictiop? A Survey of Negative Incidents Experienced by Women 
Students at Michigan State University," The Women's Advisory Committee to the Vice President for Student Affair's and Ser- 
vices, 1981; "Barriers to Equality in Academia: Women in Computer Science at MIT," MIT Computer Science Female Graduate 
Students and Research Staff, February, 1963; and Womerf Students' Coalition, "The Quality of Women's Education st Harvard 
University/' June 19ft). * 
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fellow students is that they are not oft the same level as 
their male peers, and are "outsiders" on campus. Because 
these messages seem so "normal," they may be almost In- 
visible to those who send and those who receive them; 
however, women's ambitions and self-confidence may suf- 
fer Indeed, if, as much research indicates, women Inter* 
nalize this devaluation/* they are likely to be especially 
prone to doubt their own competence and ability, and to 
experience intensified conflict between academic and 
career aspirations on the one hamf, and traditional female 
roles on the other 

Consequently, women students may particularly benefit 
from a campus climate that specifically acknowledges 
them as individuals and recognizes their abilities, con- 
tributions and accomplishments. However, what they too 
often find both within and outside y*e classroom is a 
climate that overtly and subtly reinforces society's tradi- 
tionary limited views of women through a wide variety of 
differential behaViors. 

Everyday Inequities \ 
In The Campus Environment 1 *' 

Small behaviors that often occur in the course of every- 
day Interchanges— such as those in which Individuals are 
either singled out, or ignored and discounted because of 
sex, race or age— Jiave been called "micrcMopquities/' 
* Each instance— such as a disparaging comment or an 
oversight which affects only members of a given 
group— may in and of itself seem trlvial,,and may even go 
unnoticed. However, when taken together throughout the 
experience of an individual, these small differences in 
treatment can create an environment which "maintains] 
unequal opportunity, because they are the air we 
breathe . . - and because we cannot change the personal 
characteristic-. . . that leads to the inequity " ,r 

Such "everyday inequities" can intrude into the 
postsecondary setting, and can "foul the procesjsj of 
education."" A recent analysis which exarplned types of 
incidents women in postsecondary education consider 
discriminatory, tound that contrary to the expectation that 
hiost reported imsidbnts "would Involve direct and oveff~ 
discrimination equal or greater number concerted 
subtle forms o4 discrimination, which the women involved 
found as trying, and inequitable in their own way as more 
outrageous or overt discrimination." 19 In fact, subtle and/or 
inadvertent incidents can sometimes do the most damage 
because they often oecur without the full awareness of 
those involved. * 

A variety of verbal and nonverbal behaviors, both overt 
and subtle, can communicate to women that they are not 
on a par with men; pre not to be taken seriously; are viewed 
not as individuals but rather as members of a second-class 
group; do not need antfwill not use a college education or 
advanced degree Many of these beha*R>rs wilt be discuss- 
ed more specifically in relation to different college set- 
flngs. The general behaviors jthemselves are discussed in 
greater detail in the earlier report, The Classroom Climate, 
which includes a detailed list of references. 
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General Behaviors That Single Out Women 
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Typically, the -more m*t behaviors single out women 
because of their sex. These behaviors .are pffto. lot en- 
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tional— although those who engage in them may Be 
unaware of their potential to do real harm, they include 
behaviors such as the following: 

e disparaging women tn general, women's Intellectual 
abilities or women's professional potential; 

e focusing attention on women's appearance or 
' women's personal or family life as opposed to their 
performance; 

e using sexist humon 

e grouping students by sex In a way which Implies that 
women are not as competent or do not have status 
equal to men (as in campus employment, lab or field 
work); 

e counseling women to lower their academic and 

career goats; * 
e engaging in verbal or physical sejtual harassment 10 ; 

'*nd, • - 
e making disparaging cpmments about lesbians, or us- 
ing lesbianism as a label by which to accuse or 
threaten women. • 

General Behaviors . 
Ttiat Overlook Women 

Subtle behaviors are both more prevalent and more 
problematic than those of an oyertly discriminatory nature. 
They are dften inadvertent, sometimes even well- 
intentioned, and often seenf so "normal" In the course of 
everyday interaction between men and women as to be vir- 
. tually invisible. Their very invisibility, however, adds to the 
% problem. Without knowing precisely why, women who en- 
counter subtle differential treatment of the following kinds 
often feel overtook*** Ignored and discounted — relegated 
Id the status of observers rather than full participants: 
e giving women less time and attention than men In 
both structured and informal out of class settings, 
such as advising, work groups, rap sessions and ' 
social events; 

e paying less serious and active attention to women 
than to men; as Indicated by behaviors such as: 

• frequently Interrupting wt^men; 

• giving minimal responses to, or ignoring entirety;, 
women's questions and comments, but responding 
to and developing those of mpn; 

• seeking opinions, comments ami suggestions from 
men more often than from women; 

c crediting comments and Ideas to men, but not to 
~ women (e.g., "As Bill said . . . 

• adopting a posture of inattentiveness (e*g., lack of 
eye contact, shuffling papers, etc.) when talking 
with women, but the opposite (making eye contact, 
leaning forward) when talking with mln; 

e responding with surprise end doubt when 
women— but not men— express demanding career 
goals; 

e treating women in an overprotectfve or pe^oniztftg 
marmer which ImpHes that women are not competent 
*o cope cm their own. A* one woman explains, "It 
seems like all I have to do is ask one simple question 
and the people I work with try to take over my entire 
research problem and solve it for me. Mhink they're 
trying to be helpfpf, but ft doesn't help me if I'm never 
allowed the chance to do my own project"*; 



e%d*easlng women with terms ot endearment such as 
"homy," "sw^tta," ete, or refeffll* to them as 

"girts." Such language from faculty and staff oftan 
makes women uncomfortable, since it focuses on 
sexual role rather than academic competence, and 
also equates them with children who are not taken 
quite seriously; 

• using the generf . "he," masculine examples, and 
ether forma of language-wMeh exctude women; and 

o basing evaluation of a student on the "masculine" or 
"feminine" style of the stuksnt's communication pat- 
terns (see the following discussion). 

Men's And Women's Communication 
Patterns: Mixed Signals" 
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Differences between men's and women's communica- 
tion styles may also contribute to a chilly climate. Styles of 
speaking and behavior asfcpciated more often with men 
(and more highly valued), especially in the postsecondary 
setting, include elements such as: 



• Jifghty assertive speech; 
o impers 



impersonal and abstract styles, with limited self* 
disclosure; 

• competitive, "devil's advocate" Interchanges; 

o interruption of other speakers, especially women; 

• control of the topic of conversation; 

• physical gestures that express comfortableness, 
dominance and control— such as gesticulating to em- 
phasize comments, moving in and taking over 
"shared" equfpment; touching. 

Women, on the other hand, more often exhibit "sub* 
missive styles associated with low status, including 
"overly polite" and "hesitant" behaviors such as* 

• less assertive speech characterized by features like 
false starts ("I think ... I was wondering . . . "); high 
pitch; tag questions ("We should go back to the dorm 
first, don't you think?); a questioning Intonation In 
making a statement, and excessive use of qualifier*" 
("I think that maybe sometimes . . . "); 

• more personal styles' with a good deal of self 
disclosure; 

• "Inappropriate" smiling (smiling when making a 
statement or asking a question); and 

• averting their eyes, especially when dealing with men 
and with those In positions of authority, or making 
direct eye-contact for longer periods than men do 

Additionally, women are more apt to do the "interact! 
work" in conversation— to encourage other speakers and 
to keep the conversation* going, even when this makes it 
more difficult for their own points to be heard andL their' 
oWn views acknowledged, 
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As In other Instances, these and similar communication 
styles that are different from the usual male behaviors 
tend to be misinterpreted and/or devalued, often by women 
as well as by men. They may lead others on campus to 
perceive women students as uncertain, less competent, 
less committed, and perhaps flirtatious. ^Indeed, simple 
friendliness on the part of women may be misinterpreted 
as a sexual overture.) ,.s 

Some argue that women students would do best to 
adopt a "masculine" style in order to "be taken seriously" 
and to avoid being perceived as "coming on" to men. 
Others point ouf that women who do so are apt to be view- 
ed as "aggressive" or "bitchy" rather than arsertive, simp- 
ly because their ways of talking and acting do not conform 
to "feminine" expectations. Indeed, women students often 
find themselves In a "double-bind": viewed as frivolous if 
they dress, talk or act "like a woman.", but rejected as 
"hostile," a "libber" or a "manhater" if they don't. 

, The Effects Of A Chilly 
) Campus Climate 
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When women are treated diffefently, they may- be 
discouraged from seeking help with academic concerns, 
making the best use of student services, and participating 
fully in campus life. They may miss out on guidance and 
opportunities which are ostensibly available to all 
students— but may in fact be much more available to and 
supportive of men. A chilly out-of-class climate may: 

• make women's meetings with advisers, career 
counselors and others lees helpful than the same 
sessions for men* and sometimes even counter- 
prooucuve; 

* diminish the opportunity to gain "hands-on," work 
group and leadership experiences, all shown to be 

„ especially Important for women,-* and 

# provoke feettnge of helplessness and alienation, 
especially when there are no channels for discussion 
and no appropriate actions or remedies available. 

These effects may be further exacerbated by the tenden- 
cy of some women to undervalue their own needs. Men 
students often view consultations wit h . academic advisers 
and staff as services 4o which they are entitled; however, 
women may feel they are "imposing" on faculty * staff 
and "taking up too much of their time." Indeed, men may 
begin consultations with little forethought, while women 
often feel they must be certain of their direction and have 
specific questions in ortler to merit attention. The same at- 
titudes may carry over into extra-curricular activities: men 
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may more confidently participate and take charge 
regardless of their qualifications, while women may 
hesitate unless they are convinced they can make a 
substantial contribution, , 

SUPPORT SERVICES, EMPLOYMENT AND 
COURSE-RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Institutions clearly want to provide support services and 
out-of-class experiences fairly. However, the attitudes and 
behaviors of faculty, student services staff, other campus 
employees and student peers frequently determine how 
w6 H_orjhow poorly— women students are served. 

Moreover, the way faculty and staff treat trfeir own col* 
leagues who are women, mtnority group members, or 
members of other special populations has a significant im- 
pact on the messages all students receive about their 
relative worth, competence and potential. * t 

The following discussion focuses on several acaderrjic 
and support services of particular importance to women, 
as well as less formal arrangements closely tied to course 
requirements— such as Ia6 and field work and Joint pro- 
jects with faculty and other students. The genefal at- 
titudes and behaviors already identified as discouraging to 
women emerge in these settings in a variety of ways. 

Admissions And Financial Aid 

The way women are treated in the admisslbns and finan- 
cial aid process sets the tone for their participation both 
within and beyond the institution. Yet, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, students too often en^ 
counter personnel who may unwittingly communicate 
limited or outmoded preconceptions about women— ana 
men— students. Admissions staff, for example, may In* 
advertently lead women to doubt their goals and question- 
their potential; financial aid officers may see women 1 s 
need for aid as less important than men's. The tatter pro- 
blem is particularly unfortunate, not only because of its 
economic implications, 27 but also because receipt of aid 
has been shown to be closely connected with women 
students' intellectual self-esteem and academic per- 
sistence.' 1 

Women may be treated differently than men by admis- 
sions staff and financial aid officers in numerous ways, 
such as the following: 

• questioning women, but not men, about their 
seriousness or purpose ("Why would you want to ma- 
jor in physics?"); 

• asking women, but riot men, questions related to 
their actual or potential marital or parental status 
f How will y6q handle your family if you're a 
doctor?"); 

• treating « women who are married, have children 
atHtiot will attend part-time as having less potential 
than other applicants or as encumbrances on the in- 
stitution because they may need support services, 
such as re-entry counseling; 

• Inappropriately focusing on appearance in evaluating 
women but not men. One admissions officer, for ex- 



ample, reportedly wrote to a prospective student: "I'm 
so happy to ftdmlt you. You're one of the loveliest ad* 
ditions our campus has had In recent years."* . 

• assuming mat men have greater need of educational 
credentials and therefore of aid; 

• favoring married men over married women on the 
presumption that a woman needs less help because 
her husband will support hen 

e offering women and men with dependent children dif- 
ferent amounts of aid because of sex-based assump- 
tions that ineffcshoulder more of the family costs; 
. e approaching thd Issue of marital, family and financial 
arrangements with little sensitivity to lesbian and gay 
students; 

e 'denying or limiting eld to part-time students (many of 
whom are women who may also have job and famlfy 
responsibilities}; 

a less often encouraging or nominating women to app- 
ly for pr es tigi ou s national scholarships, fellowships, 
awards and prises?* and 

e falling to ensure that students of both sexes are ade- 
quately helped to estimate their level of need and ap- 
prised of the Importance of a strong application. 
(Women, generally socialized to be modest About 
their achievements and abilities, may be much less 
, comfortable than rrten in describing their strengths 
on admissions and financial aid applications.) 

Academic Advising And 
Career Counseling* 
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Studies show counselors' attitudes toward women "may 
not differ substantially from the general populat loafs]" 
limited views and Indicate that while female counselors 
are becoming mora accepting of choices that depart from 
conventional views of women and work, "a corresponding 
change In the attitudedTof male counselors has not^been 
found/'* Ironically, these mlsperceptioqs persist even 
though moat women will now work^ost of their adult 
lives, and there is an increasing convergence of women's 
and men's educational patterns and career goals u 

Counselors and academic advisers alike may overtly or 



# This paper does not cover psychological counseling services. Readers may wish to contact 4ask>orces on women at the In- 
ternational Association of Counseling Services, 6999 Stevenson Ave., Alexandria, VA 22304 arid the Association of University 
Counseling Center Directors, Counseling Center, fUnlversity of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Wl 54481. 
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subtly discourage many women by: 9 
9 # eouAeefing stydefrts hi accord with stereotypical 
Wees of y&fr and "female 99 majors ami careers, for 

exaipfrte, by guiding women but not men toward lower 
Jefminal degrees, easier subspecialties, and fields 
th *t are seen as "appropriate" for women. ("Pedl- 
** atrlcs is a terrific field for women") Whether. done 
overtly or subtly, this communicates 'to women that 
they are not expected to compete and succeed at the 
same level as men; 

• responding differently to student? 9 short and long 
term goals primarily on the basis of the students 9 sex, 
for example, by routinely encouraging men to prepare 
for graduate or professional school but not doing so 
for women, or by negatively approaching women's 
need for longterm planning (•'Well, you'll quit work 
whpn you marry/*); 

• viewing marriage and family as negative for women, 
but as an advantage— a stabilizing factor and symbol 

t of maturity— for men. How a career affects men's 
family relationships is rarely considered. Both men 
and women need^to be made aware of options for 
balancing career and family responsibilities; 

• subtly indicating that women advisees arm not taken 
as seriously as men by behaviors such as: 

• spending less time with women than with men or 
, allowing interruption of women's appointments for 

nonessential matters; 

• remembering the names oUnen but not of women; 

• remembering the work ddbe and career plans 
previously discussed by male but not female ad- 
visoos; 

• taking notes about what a male student says but 
being inattentive (such as shuffling papers) when 
talking to women; 

• turning a discussion of a woman's work Into a 
'discussion of her appearance; 

• providing realistic feedback— negative as weft as 
positive—to, men, but not to women. Many advisers 
and counselors— especially men—may find it dif- 
ficult to criticize women's work directly; consequent 

^ ly, women may fess often be told what they must 
to improve their performance, or to meet Re- 
quirements for advanced work; / 

e acting in ways that*re patronizing to women, for ex- 
ample by presuming that women know nothing ^bout 
a particular major or field, and launching \h\o a 
"beginner's discussion" without first determlng what 
the woman does know and what she needs/to find 
out; * / 

• presuming that men who are direct and assertive in 
manper are more kn o w led g ea ble, self-directed and 
goal-oriented than women who^e mamW may he 
more polite or less self-confident; j 

• discussing one's own work with men but not with 
women* Such discussions help student^ get a sense 
of themselves as future professionals:/ 

e getting. to know men advisees informally, but confin- 
ing conversations with women to reqMred meetings; 

• suggesting that men broaden their academic focus to 
give them greater flexibility In the Job rriarket, but 
neglecting to (to so for women; and 

• creating an office envir onment that is uncomfortable 
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for or demeaning to wbmen. For example, some 
women students haye been unnerved by Playboy 
centerfolds and other "decorations" in advisors' of- 
fices/ 

Protects Wltli Other Students 
And With Faculty 
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Wh#n students work together it can signal acceptance 
by pkers rfnd also give participants an academic 
"edpe"— as in the case of study-groups in which each stu- 
dent researches and shares information about a portion of 
a complex assignment. Whert undergraduates work in* 
dividually with professors— as in independent study pro- 
jects—it can help students feel specifically recognized, 
Stretch them intellectually, and increase their commit- 
ment. And when graduate students work closely with 
faculty Members and advisers, their collaboration can not 
only fdster substantive mastery, but also help the junior 
person In the transition from student to colleague by 
facilitating socialization Into the profession and learning 
It*, "unwritten rules." 

However, women often miss out on many of these 
benefits. Students often choose those they work and talk 
with In purely Informal ways, largely based on familiarity, 
sameness, and social valuation. Professors, too, may find 
the quality of their relationships with students largely 
determined by this kind of "compatibility/' While some 
few faculty and students still openly disdain working with 
women* ("What ^m I going to do? This Is an important 
course and my teaching assistant is a girl!"*), others ig 
nore women in more subtle ways or treat them as less- 
than-equal partners. 

Whether overt or subtle, behaviors of the following kinds 
can be quite discouraging for women: 

* Mate stiKtpnte may often exclude women from infor- 
mal study groups and protect teams on both tber 
undergraduate and graduate***!, eepedaJiyJn non-> 
traditional fields and In professional schools. 

• Women may be tees Hfcety to be treated as leaders 
and more apt f o be given lees demanding rotes, *uch 
as writing up results rather than being asked to do ' 
original research or offer substantive critique** 

e Faculty may be less willing, to work with women than 
with men on independent study projects because 
they see women as having less potential, and/or are 
uQcomfortable working with women, 

e Faculty may be more likely 1o choose men than 
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womtn m research or teaching assistants, or to glee 
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• Faculty me$ be I#m ffkety to kwtte women ^reilueto 
students to share reeeerch, p u b tltWug f end co*v 
fomc9 prseo nt attono. or to moot outside experts In 
Mm f low, m woN oo lo kwoHe thorn in poro»y Informal 
activities. 

* Faculty may cHocourogo women from working on 
topics or Issues ImoMng or affecting woman, and 
downgriNte or BmH tho value of this raoooroh, thus 
communicating that issues dialing with women are 
less Important than other issues. 

Lab And Field Work 

Ideally, lab and field work build skills that complement 
what the student teams from reading and discussion, and 
give the student "hands-on" experience, fog often, 
however, women's actual experiences in these Sfreaa serve- 
to undermine, rather than enhance,, the very competencies 
they are designed to foster. Women are ail-tco-freguently 
discouraged by behaviors such as the following: * 
e Faculty may actively discourage women from par- 
ttotoettng m field work because they are "too much 
trouble" to "take along." 
e Mate peers—and faculty— may Indirectly disparage 
women's Abilities. One lone woman student, for ex- 
ample, reports that when an experiment failed, her 
lab team, as a "joke,"* wrote her name on the lab 
report's "reason for error" line. _ ' 

• When students work In pairs,', faculty may justify* 
grouping women together <<ao they dont stow down 
the men," or pairing women with men M so the men 
can show them what to do." In either case, Justifica- 
tions of this kind give women the message that they 
are not expected to be as adept as their male 
classmates. Faculty wanting to help inexperienced 

, students (female and male) can devise a method to 
assess just who needs help, 'and then group students 
accordingly. 

e Faculty or research assistants may dismiss women's 
questions, but take the timVto answer men's. 

e Male peers may deny women access to lib equip- 
ment One woman student, for example, reports that 
as ttfe only woman member of an otherwise |P-male 
lab team, she was "never allowed to touch anything 
and only got to take notes";" another that a maje^tu- 
. dent would physically push her away from the 
machine heriearh was sharing, but never did so to 
male students * 

e Women may be subjected to overt sexist and general 
harassment behavior by faculty and fellow students. 

• Lab and Held projects are often the setting for sex- 
ual harassment somotlmoo by the rsooeroh or 
teaching assistant In charge, in some instances, 

* women have been sufficiently Intimidated to avoid 
labs -in the evenings unless accompanied by other 
women students. 

• Women In c omp u ter science have complained 
about obscene messages sent to mem through the 

system. One complaint involved a graphic of a na- 



ked woman usee* to demonstrate the computer's 
graphics capacity.* 

• women may two mat maw* poem tmemionany at* 
" tempt to dNirapt their worfc, aa In the oaao of a 
woman wftoee lab equipment was repetitively 
dec illfH 11**1 ~ 

• Women may be treated Hke "datea" rather then oof 
Issnuss, as when a woman, mgeh to her surprise, 
heard herself described as the "territory" of her male, 
field-work' partner," and 

• Women may be lets likely than men to have the op- 
portunity to pursue their own research, and more Mcs> 
ty 10 wore on me professors project. 

Wort-Study And Campus Employment 




Women students who hok* campus Jobs are frequently » 
treated differently from men by faculty, other supervisors*^ 
and co-workers.** Indeed, some faculty publicly' contend 
that the workplace -Is "full of discrimination, and women 
might as well get used to It."" Thus, they help perpetuate a 
workplace defined by bias: when those in positions of 
authority on campus treat women in unfair and demeaning 
ways, they teach both men and/women students that It is 
acceptable to do so. Women students report problems like 
the following; * . 
e S u perv iso r s may not oonsJder women for Jobs m 
traditionally male categories, such as that of 
groundskeepet or may d is co u rage women from ap- 
plying for any position H they themselves are uncom- 
fortable working with women. Women may thus be 
excluded from many Jobs including those that coin- 
cide with their academic interests and abilities. 4 * 
e staff may steer women toward tradttfonatty female 
positions, such as secretary, thereby reinforcing the 
idea that sex; not ability, determines appropriate Job 
placement. 

• Supervisors may give women lower level 
assignments man men workers of equal experience 
and abHIty. 

# Staff 1 supervisors, and male peers may beet women 
differently from men even when both hold positions 
that are oeienefbty the same, as when a woman 
graduate assistant is treated not as a colleague but 
as "Just another secretary." 

e Co-workers and others may subject women to harass- 
ment ranging from derog a tory comments about 
women In general to harassment of a sexual nature, 
such as remarks about women's anatomy and un- 
wanted touching. This is more likely to occur when 
the supervisor participates. In or otherwise condones 
such behavior. 
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UnMKe work-study, which is part of a financial aid 
package, and campus employment, which is often a "stop- 
gap" Job to make ends meet, internships are designed 
specifically to foster students' knowledge and experience 
in potential career areas. However, women may face the 
following barriers: 

• Wdmen may not be informed about or encouraged to 
pursue all appropriate Internship possibilities, 
especially when faculty and others rely bn informal 
methods and an "old boy" network to let students 
know about internship opportunities, , ; 

• Women may not be as likely as men to be mentored 
by organizational sponsors, particularly if theto is no 
stated provision for mentoring in, internship 
agreements, 41 » 

• Women interns may be more likely than men to be 
assigned tasks requiring limited ability, and less like* 
ly to be give** an y o cvie w of the organization in which 
they are working. 

• Women may be treated differently by faculty acting 
as internship liaisons. Women interns working with 
one faculty coordinator, for example, reported that he 
treated them-fbut not male interns— in a patronizing 
and impatient manner, and "bawled them <fut" over 
minor matters a$ if they were children. 

Health Care 43 \ K 

-» 

The availability of appropriate health services such as 
gynecological care, rape treatment, and birth control infor- 
mation is just a starting point, Health care staff should 
avoid behaviors such as the following that can discourage 
women from usinfe health services; 

• automatically attributing women's concerns to "ner- 
vousness" or "emotional problem?" and thus, for ex* 
ample, routinely prescribing tranquilizers for women 
when they would not be prescribed for men; 

• providing information on contraception or abortion, 
or treatment for venereal disease, In a derisive or 
moralistic way; 

• treating women in a patronizing manner ("Don't you 
worry your pretty little head pbout It."); 

• responding to rape victim* as If they were to blame 
for the assault; 

m allowing stereotyped attitude* about sax -ft ap- 
propriate" traits and behaviors m well as conven- 
tional attitudes about sexual preference— to shape 
treatment strategies and communicate approval or 
disapproval; and 

• sexuaHy harassing women. Several instances have 
been reported in which women students have refused 
to use college health clinics because of harassment 
by physicians and other staff. 
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Campus Safety 

Safety has become an increasing concern on many cam- 
puses. Shuttle buses, escort services, buddy systems and 
other services are often available to students, many 
especially geared 1o vfwnen who use library, laboratory, 
computer and other facilities at night. However, campus 
safety^ personnel may inadvertently discourage women 
from using these services and seeking necessary help in a 
variety of ways such as: 

• making light of women's hesitance to use college 
facilities or attend college functions at night; /' 

• trivializing women's concerns when they report {jest- 
ing threatened by dates or male classmates,-** 

• taking a "boya-witt-be-boya" attitude when male 
students, including members of fraternities, harass, 
frighten or threaten women; 

• blaming women for instances of harassment of rape, 
either directly, or by commenting, negatively on the 
circumstances and/or a woman's appearance; and 

• responding to concerns raised by lesbian or gay 
students differently than to similar concerns raised 
by other students. ; 

RESIDENTIAL, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
CLIMATE: A DEVALUATION 

General Climate 

As IS; the case with studont servifces, colleges and 
universities across the couniry are examining the quality 
of residential, social and cultural life to $ee how well ex- 
isting arrangements serve an increasingly diverse student 
population/ Many campuses have b<nun to restructure 
residential systems away from the inonymouS dor* 
mitorie's" of the 60's and 70's and to diversify social and 
cultural offerings in order to increase faculty-student con- 
tact and to facilitate positive interchange between stu- 
dents from different backgrounds. 4 * 

Of particular concern to many institutions is the role of 
th»Gr&ek system in shaping the general campus-climate, 
especially at- small colleges or Institutions in smalt towns 
where alternative settings for social events are limited. 
Several colleges have concluded that fraternities, in par 
ticular, often build a bond! among their own members large- 
• ly by creating a divisive environment in the wider communi- 
ty that promotes exclusion and differential treatment &as 
ed on class, race*and especially on sex.* Indeed, some 
fraternities have been called to task for "promoting sexist 
attitudes— actual harassment of women and, more 
generally, distrust between men and women/'" Sororities, 
too, may perpetuate a limited view of women and create 
divisiveness by choosing members largely on the basis of 
appearance^ playing a "little sister M role in relation to 
fraternities, and generally reinforcing stereotyped gender 
roles. 

These and other aspects of day-today lite on campus 
can lead women to question their role in the college com- 
munity, Women students ma/ feel like interlopers on 
"nrtale turf' when incidents and omissions Rke the follow- 
ing are commonplace, and/or tolerated by students, faul- 
ty and administrators when they do occur: 

• "Petty" hostility toward women under the guise of 
"fun" is routinely expressed In social and residential 
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settings— such us pouring drinks on women, bating 
women with celery sticks, or razzing women aft they 
enter dlhJng hells or lounges. • 
• Women are expected to perform stereotypes tiy 
"feminine" roles In conjunction witti sodi) events 
end cooperative housing arrangements— such as 
preparing food and cleaning up— while men. make 
tapes, provide entertainment or do maintenance 



• Men dominate coeducational Hvtng units, by, for ex? 
ample*. harassing women, creating a "locker room at- 
mosphere," or loudly disrupting the floors at night 

e Residence hell advisers do not res p ond In a serious 
manner to dormHgry climate and related coriteems 
raised by women endMr do not refer women to cam- 
pus services, that can deal with their concerns. 

• Housing .options for women are more limited than 
those for ment or are subject to institutional control, 
white men's are not If, for example, fraternities 
manage themselves but sororities are required "to 
have house mothers, Women are treated as ch Idren" 
whil^ men are treated as. adults. c 

e Lesbian students are precluded from participating In 
campus functions, such as dance-e-thons, made to 
feel unwelcome Hi student organizations, and are 
generally harassed. * i 

• Typical social activities and campus media demean 
women— as, for example, wet T-shirt contests, 

** X-rated movies as* fundraisers, or sexist articles and 
ads (such as a bikinied female* torso surrounded by 
male heads and hands as an ad for a spring break 
trip 4 *) in the .student newspaper or the college year- 
book. * 
e Fraternities sponsor events which result In the 
harassment and degradation of women, or define 
women as sexual objects. On one Ivy League campus, 
for example, a recent fraternity "scavenger hunt" list 
included "xerox copies of female genitalia," "[X Col* 
lege} girts (brought willingly)," "women's underwear 
and related objects," each of which was assigned a 
"point value." 49 , . * 

e incidents of sexual harassment by students, date 
rape or gang rape are treated wt ,1 a "blame the vic- 
tim" or "boys-wflMw-boye" attitude, and thfrs Is no 
appropriate or effective means of recourse for the vic- 
tims. (On one campus, for example, male students ac- 
cused of rape were "punished" by being required to 
take a course in women's studies.) 9 * 
e Faculty, staff and others In positions of, authority 
who have sexually harassed students are nol ap- 
propriately punished and/or reuoh incidents are 
,'~~* '»d lightly by others on campus. In one instance, 
rnple, a tenured faculty member involved In 
harassing several students arranged a quiet 
ent throdfch vflftich the institution bought out 
. met for $50,000. When word leaked out, the 
* in joke"'imong some male faculty became, "If you 
get $50,000 for sexual harassment, how much do you 
* get for rape?" 51 
Women may also feel like second-class citizens when 
campus pomen'a organizations and activities are dis- 
counted in ways such as the following: 
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e Representatives of women's groups have Ifttle ac- 
cess to Andtor no real input in dealing with top ad 
ml nlstra tors on campus- 

e Women students* organizations' and activ/tles 
receive little or no institutional support In the form of 
office space, funding, etc M or are offered space end 
. ' support that Identifies them with "fringe" organiza- 
tions on campus. 
' e Activities sponsored by women students' organiza- 
tions— ftucfc as iecturd&K workshops, films, or 
women's week activities— are avoided or belittled by 
faculty, staff and students. 

e Women's concerns/women speakers and words deal* 
ing with wofrten are omitfed from university- 
sponsored cultural events, suctvas lecture series, art 
exhibits, and film series, or are Seen as "controver- 
sial" or treated with ridicule. 
, e Women's studies programs and courses are 
disparaged. 

e Women are rarely, If ever, awarded honorary degrees, 

choeen as commencement speakers, or named to 

prestigious chairs, 
e There is no women's center— or the women's center 

la underfunded, understaffed and Isolated from 

mainstream institutional services. 

Athletics" $ 

Physic*! activity— whether jogging or gymnastics, 
hockey or hiking— can have a substantial impact on 
women's sense of self-confidence and mastery. Addi- 
tionally, participation in team sports can build group skills, 
such as strategy development and leadership, and can 
also foster the capacity to respond to losing without a 
debilitating sense of personal failure. 

Until fairly recently, howdver, women were all but ex* 
clucked from serious athletic participation. Women were 
lot expected \€ be interested in sports, and those who did 
show an interest or who joined a team were frequently 
discouraged from anything so "unfeminine/Mt is beyond 
the scope of this paper to detail the many inequities faced 
by women in sports. However, despite marked gains, 
women athletes often find their accomplishments are not 
taken serfously, and they themselves are subject to dif- 
ferential treatment of many kinds, juch as the following: 
e Faculty, administrators, peer? and others may use 

stereotypic labels— like "tomboy" or "girl 

fock"— when describing women athletes, 
e Thoee on campuamay respond frith surprise, disdain 

or rkftcule when women express an Interest In 

athletics, 

e Female athletes' accomplishments may go unnotic- 
ed, while men's are the focus of discission and 
praise. Campus pcJwfcity— both promotiohal and 
post-dtent coverage— may be less for women's than 
for men's matches. fc 

e Faculty and student affairs personne l may suggest 
athletic participation to men, but not to women, as a 
f crm of recreation and an avenue for personal growth, 

e Career counselors may provide Information to men, 
but not to women, about opportunities Involving 
athletics* 
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x# Accusation* of lea bianitm may be uaad to 
fttaoowagr w; nan from perUctpating In or ooachmg 
•porta, ••^'ci.By urnan they attampt to apeak up 
about Inaqutttesc" 

• Hi coed recreational sports, men are likely to 
dominate. 

Student Government And Leadership 

Campus leadership experiences can help . build 
students' Intellectual self-esteem and social self- 
confidence and also help develop specific skills, such as 
public speaking. These benefits may be even more pro- 
nourvced for women than for men.* 4 However, women may 
find attaining and succeeding in campus leadership posi- 
tions fraught with difficulties of a kind men do not face; 
men still hold a disproportionate number of leadership 
positions on most campuses." 

Furthermore, although student leaders often work infor- 
mally with senior faculty and top administrators— who, on 
most campuses are male— women may have difficulty 
penetrating the established "Inner circle" and gaining real 
input In the decision-making process." 

Among the problems women may face are the following: 

• Wocin students may be less likely to be encouraged 
to **e>, leadership positions than men, and may need 
to >"A\-t "extra" qualifications to be nominated, 
elected or appointed. 

• Women who do hoW such positions may find that 
their credentials are systematically doubted white 
men's, tend to be presumed adequate. For example, 
the woman head of a major student government of- 
fice overseeing the budget for campus-wide activities 
at a'large midwesterr university was rumored to have 
"slept her way ,f into the position, was given no train- 
ing and accorded no support. She soon resigned the 
post. 87 

• Women may receive less mentoring, help and Infor- 
mation so that they function lees effectively. ' 

e Women may hold top positions, but men of lower 
organizational status may dominate meetings and 
make policy decisions. This may occur because of 
men's relatively greater social status and more domi- 
nant communication styles. In one instance, for ex- 
ample, the editor-in-chief and managing editor of a 
student newspaper were both women, but the male 
business and circulation managers verbally 
dominated meetings and pushed through policy deci- 
sions.** 

• Student leaders may be ch&en on the basis of 

• gender stereotypes, a?, for example, when men are 
customarily considered for positions requiring* 
budgeting skills, women for those geared to social 

x events. 



GROUPS OF WOMEN WHO MAY BE 
ESPECIALLY AFFECTED 

Minority Women 





Women minority students— and minority men as 
well— frequently find the general campus climate at 
predominantly white institutions the major barrier to la 
tellectual and personal development and to the comple- 
tion of degree work. Minority students who drop out or 
stop out are significantly more likely than whites to do so 
for non-academic reasons, and report much less informal 
interaction and encouragement from faculty and others 
than majority students." Many cite a general academic, 
social and cultural climate that makes them feel like 
"unwelcome guests," and In which simply trying to survive ' 
from day to day uses up an inordinate amount of energy." 
This problem may be eased— but also exacerbated— when 
minority students respond by forming their own organiza- 
tions, establishing their own media, choosing to live in 
separate housing, and organizing special social and 
cultural events. While minority students often report gain- 
ing a supportive community through such efforts, white 
students— frequently unaware of how isolating the "nor- 
mal" campus environment can be to those who are not 
members of the dominant group— sometimes respond 
negatively to wh£t they perceive as "self-segregation" 
rather than the maintenance of ethnic identity and an op- 
portunity tar diversity.* 4 

Within this tertfllcted situation, women minority 
students frequently enCouoter special problems. Minority 
women often face a kind dt^doubie devaluation" as 
women and as members of a minority group* Often, they 
are expected to be either less competent than whites or 
"exceptions" to their own race and sex. They are even 
more likely than women in general to be channeled toward 
a limited number of majors and careers thought to be "ap- 
propriate"; indeed, a recurring complaint about advising 
for students of color involves "lack of support for 
students' interests and goals and Insensitlvity to them as 
individuals with particular cultural backgrounds." 4 * 
Misconceptions because of cultural differences in verbal 
and nonverbal behavior** can further confuse and under- 
mine interactions, as described telow. 

Women from somo minority groups may be especially 
likely tc be seen in terms of their sexuality and this may 
either provoke sexual harassment or lead to a "keeping of 
distance"— especially by male faculty and student ser- 
vices staff.* 7 Moreover, minority women frequently "fall 
between the cracks" of student services designed for ma- 
jority women on thtj one hand, and minority men on the 
other. , 

The following kinds of ^behaviors, incidents and over- 
sights indicate some of the sources of a chilly climate for 
minority women In out-of-classroom settings: 

• Faculty, staff and students may Inadvertently ex- 
clude minority women from Informal acthrHes, and 
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may "kaop tham at • dlstanca" hi both structured and 
purely social settings by behaviors such as Ignoring, 
avoiding eye contact, maintaining physical distance, 
interrupting, or talking in a patronizing tone.** 

• Racially stereotyped i nt erpre ta tions of minority, 
women's own behavior may interfere with effective In- 
teraction, as when the alienee of a Black woman is 
perceived as "suiieness" but that of an Asian, 
Hispanic or Native American woman as '/passivity." 

• Faculty, counselors and others may bis less suc- 
cessful in working with minority women because of 
incorrect preconceptions eooui nxety prooiems, on • 
fer sn c ss Hi value systems and divergent eomfnunica* 
tton sty toft. An Asian woman, for example, may feel it 
is "shameful" to verbalize accomplishments, make 
eye-contact, adopt a relaxed demeanor, and 
"impose" on the faculty by returning for additional 
consultations unless the adviser politely states that 
she is expected to do so. 1 * 

• Academic advisers may underestimate the com- 
petence of minority women and counsel them to 
lower their sights. One minority woman, for example, 
"wanted to major in one of the sciences in prepara- 
tion for veterinary school. She went to see a malor ad- 
viser who told her that veterinary science was a very 
difficult program and she should consider something 
less demanding, such as nursing. He said this 
without having seen her records or knowing anything 
about her past performance in school. While she was 
waiting, she saw white students being welcomed into 
the program rather than discouraged from pursuing 
their goals/*" 

• Career counselors may misdirect minority women on 
the basis of racial stereotypes, as when Asian 
American women are presumed best suited for 
mathematical and technical fields 71 or Hispanic 
women for service professions, such as health care. 

• Faculty may discourage minority women from choos- 
ing independent study projects, dissertation topics or 
other worit that focuses on Issues of special concern 
to minority women. 

• Majority students may belittle ethnic studies, and 
avoid or ridtcute campus events, publications, etc., 
sponsored by minority groups. 

• Minority women may be substantially under- 
represented In extracurricular activities, may not be 
encouraged to participate, and may be actively 
discouraged from Joining some social groups, such 
as sororities. 

/• Minority women's ".station" may be greatly exacer- 
bated if there are few Women of color on the faculty or 
staff who might serve as role models and mentors. 

o 

Older Women 79 

Older women currently comprise the fastest-growing 
segment of the pdstsecondary population. However, like 
minority women, older women often suffer the results of 
compounded stereotypes. Whether they are entering col- 
lege as first year undergraduates, finishing a graduate 
degree, or pursuing graduate study, oider women may be 
devalued not only because of their sex, but also because 
of their age and their likoly part-time status. Too often, 



they are viewed as bored, middle-aged women who are 
returning to school because they have nothing better to*do. 
This perception is much in contrast to the actual situation 
of many returning women, who tend to enroll in postsecon- 
darv programs for professional advancement and are often 
bow highly motivated and highly successful in school 

Returning women often encoonter both overt and subtle 
differential treatment of the kinds discussed previously. 
The following types of behaviors can be especially 
discouraging to women Students who have been out of an 
academic context for a prolonged period: 

• adopting a patronizing tone in responding to com* 
ments or questions; 

• suggesting that older vfomen "should be home with 
tjtrt cMMien," "don't need to work if they have a hus- 
band to support them," etc; and 

• making comments that disparage older women 
students, or that Introduce Inappropriately personal 
concerns* . 

Moreover, some faculty, counselors and peers may be 
uncomfortabfe dealing with people older than they 
themselves are. This may contribute to oider women 
students' being treated differently in consultations with 
faculty and staff* ara^excluded from informal Inter- 
changes. 

Disabled Women 74 
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Like minority women, disabled womea often encounter 
double discrimination based both on their sex and on their 
disability, and must cope with even greater social and in- 
stitutional "invisibility/ 1 This is especially true in the con- 
text of general campus activities as well as more struc* 
tu.ed out-of-class interactions. Largely because they may 
not understand disabled women's actual capabilities and 
needs, peers, faculty and student services personnel may 
be especially uncomfortable in dealing with these 
students on a one-to-one basis. Behavior pattern? that can 
discourage disabled women may include: 

e overlooking and excluding disabled women from out- 

of -class interchanges; 
e avoiding < eye contact, maintaining exceSfcbte 
distance, ignoring, and engaging in other behaviors 
that indicate discomfort or dismissal; 
o over-explaining, talKing in a patronizing tone, treating 
the person like a child— as If physical disabilities Im- 
ply mental limitations as well; 
e talking overly loudly to a person who Is visually Im- 
paired, or engaging In other behaviors which com- 
tmmteato that a person wHh a particular disability 
supers impairment in all physical functions; 
e presuming that disabled women need assistance In 
.all areas, without first evaluating their actual 
capabilities to help them decide what they can do on 
their own, and then helping them devise ways to do 
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• counseling disabled women toward a narrow range of 
majors and careers by focusing on the limitations Im- 
posed by their dtsabUfty rattier then on Indtvlduef In* 
rarest s, aptrtudee and coping strategies; 

• presuming that disabled women ere generally asex- ' 
ual, do not date, and wW never assume marital or 
family roles or other kmgterm relationships; and 

• making little or no effort to provide disabled 
students with role models on campus, or M the career 
arena. 



FACILITATING CHANGE 




Often there is little awareness about the kinds of every- 
day behaviors that create an inequitable campus environ* 
ment for women— and for other nontraditional students as 
well. However, individuals and institutions can take many 
steps to increase awareness and facilitate change. Such 
* efforts will benefit not only women, but aH students on 
campus, by incorporating a respect for diversity Into ail 
aspects of institutional life, and by better preparing 
women and men students foi" the multiple roles they will 
assumed the wider world of work and family beyond the 
institution. 

A variety of specific recommendations— many based on 
existing campus programs— follow. Institutions can adopt 
or adapt those most suitable for their own settings. While 
some are designed primarily for chief administrators, 
some for faculty, some for student services staff, and 
some for students themselves, many recommendations 
may be useful to all members of the academic community. 
The following section also includes a brief discussion of 
the unique role women's centers can play in Improving the 
general climate for women on campus, and a self- 
evaluation checklist designed for lnstitution-w } de use, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Policy Recommendations For 
Administrators 

• Issue a policy statement which emphasizes the im- 
portance cf an equitable climate for women. 

Distribute the statement to faculty, student services 
staff and students, publish it in the student news- 
paper, the faculty bulletin, etc. Devise a procedure to 
inform new staff, faculty and students about this 
issue. 

• Establish a committee to explore and report on 
climate issues, and to make campus wide recommen- 
dations, 

• Institute regular reviews of the campus cttmate for 
women via open hearings, interviews wis student 
groups and randomly selected students, ana written 
evaluations from interested students. 77 
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e Commmunicate, through public speeches and per- 
sonal behavior, that women are to be viewed, treated 
and evaluated as Individuals, not stereotyped by 
group characteristics." 

a Designate a particular person to be responsible for 
institution-wide efforts to ensure an equitable 
climate for women and provide that person direct ac- 
cess to top administrators.™ 

e Ensure that aH faculty and staff are informed of in- 
stitutional co mmi t men t io providing an equitable 
campus climate. Use workshops, seminars, or infor- 
mal meetings, and, where possible, include student 
services and women's center staff. 

e Inform aH contractors providing services to tiie In- 
stitution about climate Issues and include materials 
about this hi the contract or In the general materials 
given to trie contractor* 

• Include climate issues In performance evaluation* -of 
faculty, academic a dv ise r s and staff, Including recap- 
k tloniets and others who deal directly with students* 

e Develop criteria about dlmate issues to be used In 
evaluating applicants 'f or faculty, staff and assistant- 
ship positions. 

e Enact a student code of non-academic conduct 
covering behavior outside as weU as inside the 
classroom. , ^ 

e Develop a policy which discourages sexual relations 
between faculty and students and which makes dear 
tile conflict of interest and unethical aspects of such 
relationships. Harvard University (MA) has Issued 
such a policy.* 0 

e institute a sexual harassment policy which Includes 
a mechanism for airing conce ma and pcovtding feed- 
back about overtly biased practices and com men ts, 
and which covers peer as well as student-faculty In- 
teractions. Denison University (OH) ha? done so. 

4 Ado^t a non-sexist langauge policy to cover aH writ* 
ten and verbal Institutional communications. The 
University of Mew Hampshire, Durham, has adopted 
si#h a policy and is now developing specific guide- 
lines. 

e Recognize Individuals and organizational units for ex- 
captions! progress In creating a positive climate for 
women in the same ways that outstanding perfor- 
mance in other areas Is recognized.* 1 

e Publish an annual report on progress In regard to In- 
stitutional climate." 

e Provide materials about climate Issues, such as this 
paper, to students, faculty and staff. 

e Incorporate climate Issues Into faculty development 
programs, and training of teaching assistants and 
student services staff. 



General Institutional Recommendations 

e Develop, Disseminate and discuss materials about 
subtle differential treatment of women* The Office of 
Women's Affairs* University ot Delaware, Newark 
developed "Seeing and Evaluating People/ 1 a booklet 
that summarizes research about perceptual bias af- 
fecting the evaluation of women, it has been used as 
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the focus for discussions with groups of ad- 
mi ntetrators and others, t 

• Design campus activities to addnss issues of subtle 
discrimination. Sponsored by Red Rocks Community 
College, Denver (CO), "Uncommon Courtesy: Increas- 
ing Options for All People" included films, work- 
shops; brtowp bag lunches, panels and other activities 
focused on male-female Interaction.! 

• Form an Information-sharing netwStfc with other In- 



stitutions—both coeducational and singie-se-— that 
are evaluating the campus climate tor #omen. 
Memjws of already-established corsortia might 
serve as a starting point. / 
institute exit I nt e rvie w s for students switching ma- 
fore, transferring or dropping out to determine If en kv 
hospftabfe climate has been a significant con- 
tributing factor. 

Identity and Implement conditions that wiH help all 
members of the campus community address climate 
issues. At De Pauw University (IN),' for example, gay 
and lesbian students were asked to write anonymous 
letters about what the campus climate is like for 
them. These were shared at a public forum. 
Set up a committee composed of personnel from 
each of the student services, from academic advising 
and from women's organizations and centers in cider 
to evaluate and coordinate services, develop 
materials ami programs ami train personnel concern- 
ing climate issues. 

Establish a system of regular contact between 
academic departments, student services and 
women's organizations and centers to discuss 
climate Issues. The University of Denver (CO), for ex* 
ample, has a Departmental Liaisons Program through 
which men and womten faculty, undergraduate; 
graduate and staff representatives, , as well as 
representatives from student services, meet quarterly 
with women's center staff to address general issue* 
and highlight programs, t 

Ensure that all faculty And staff, including teaching 
assistants and resident assistants, are aware of ser- 
vices available to women on campus and Instructed 
to make appropriate referrals. 
Hold regular workshops to help women prepare for 
the content and climate challenges of graduate 
study. "On Prospering in Graduate School/ 1 offered 
by the Women'sCenter at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara addresses a range of issues including 
how to gauge the support iveness of faculty and ad- 
visees when evaluating different programs; how to 
handle differential treatment in male-dominated 
fields; and how to confront self-doubt in the 
academic arena 

Foster Joint projects between women students and 
faculty. The Center for the Study, Education and Ad- 
vancement of Women, University of California, 
Berkeley sponsors an undergraduate research pro- 
gram which links students with faculty doing 
research in a variety of departments. 
Promote activities In which students of both sexes 



and differing racial and ethnic groups can participate 

together and learn about each other, 
o Review rtl extracurricular programming, awards and 

organizations to make certain that they meet the 

needs of women students* 
• Distribute a Kstot services on campus relevant to 

women. Many campuses have done this. 

General Recommendations For 
Individual* 

Women and men at ail levels may want to* reevaluate 
their own behavior with the following pointsln mind: 
e Recognize and change features of your own verbal, 
and nonverbal styles that may discourage women In 
out-of -class settings. For example, show atten 
t iveness by makihg eye-contact, leaning forward, and 
nodding, etc., and help the student know *tar cotv 
corns are being seriously considered by net interrup- 
ting. 

e Balance more "masculine" skills of analyzing, clarify* 
fng, evaluating and controlling the flow of converse* 
tkm with traditionally "female" skills of listening, 
reinforcing and facilitating other speakers* psrtldpe- 

ttoit M 

e Provide women, including minority women, with infor- 
mal as wolf as formal f eedb a ck on their woriu 

e Avoid biased Interpersonal behaviors with 
secretaries, colleagues and partners (such as catling 
women "honey," asking women to get coffee, or 
describing their actions as "typically female"}* Such 
behaviors provide negative models for students and 
peers of both sexes.* 

oto talking with students and colleagues, use 
language and examples which Include both sexes In 
a variety of roles. * 

e Refrain from "Invasion" of others 9 personal apace, 
such as unwanted touching. 

e use htmof that Is not sexist In nature. 

Academic Advising And Career 
Counseling: Recommendations For 
Personnel And Programs 



designed to foster gender-fair 

Resources/ 1 p, 18 for some exam- 



e use guidelines 
counseling. (See 

pies ) m 

e Avoid communicating sex typed expectations regar- 
ding fields of study, co-curricuiar activities and 
careers. Be alert not only to overt discouragement 
("That field's too difficult for a woman") hut also to 
more subtle behaviors, such as withholding approval, 
minimal at tent iveness, or expressions of doubt un- 
warranted by the particular student's record. 

e Read biographical materials about women and 
minorities In diverse fields to gain an understanding 
of the differential treatment your advisees ant likely 
to encounter. At one institution, faculty in physics, 
geology and other natural and physical sciences read 



f A more detailed description of this and other projects is contained In Karen Bogart, Toward Equity: An Action Manbnltor 
Women in Academe, 1984. (For ordering information, see Selected Resources, p. 18.) 
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biographies and autobiographies of minority and 
women scientists to help In their advising and to pro* 
vide examples to help their advisees deal with com- 
mon pressures. 48 . 
e Hold pie orientation workshops dee Hog wtttt cttmate 
Issues tor faculty and student assistants who advise 
Incoming women and minority freshmen* Den i son 
University (OH), sponsors workshops that cover the 
special needs of woman and minority students; 
sociological and psychological barriers in traditional- 
ly male fields; difficulties in integrating personal and 
professional life; the importance of role models and 
mentors; and the availability of special campus pro- 
grams, such as a course in norvthreatening math, t ^ 

• Help faculty and career counselors build skills in ad- 
vising women for nontiadttkmal careers. Denison 
University (OH) instituted a program including a 
workshop on advising women, visits by professionals 
in various fields, and funding of faculty and student 
research on issues related to'women and careers, t 

• Develop programs to heto women (and men) deal with 
conflict* surrounding academic and career choices. , 
(Such programs may also be sponsored by women's 
centers and organizations.) 

• Develop ways to help women handle subtle or overt f 
discrimination. Discussion groups, publications and 

a list of resource .persons on campos may be helpful. 

Recommendations For Training Programs 

• Aid academic advisers, career counselors and other . 
student services personnel to Identify ways In which 

' they inadvertently treat students differently on the 
basis of sex and race. Audiotape, videotape and other 
methods can be used/ 
e Bring t students, faculty and others together to 
discuss out-of-class climate. Ask a group of 
students— in a dorm meeting, a classroom or 
elsewhere— an open-ended question about climate, 
such as "What stands out to you as a woman/ 
man/minority on this campus?" The Center for Im- > 
proving Teaching Effectiveness, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, devised a similar "class inter- 
view" to help white faculty understand subtle 
behaviors that may discourage black students. 
, e Help faculty, administrators and students unders- 
tand how they mtay inadvertently encourage 
behaviors on the part 'of oUm* which disparage 
women or result In differential treatment (as by ignor- 
ing or encouragin j sexist humor and harassment of 
women, allowing interruption or trivialfzatlon of 
women's comments, etc.). 

Recommendations Concerning 
Residential Life 

a Evaluate the residential climate for women in various 
types of university-owned houses by survey, inter- 
views or other means* A general survey to assess 
residence hall climate was devised by The Survey 
Research* Center, the institute for Social Research 
and the Housing Off fed at ths University of Michigan, 

e Familiarize resid ence hall advisers with cflmate 
O 15 
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Issues that can discourses women students, and the 
ways hi wmcn iiupenis can reapono to inoro, wr 

e Hold workshops on climate and related leeuee In 
residence haft; Greek hepsee and olso where. An 

organization of yomen students' at Northwestern 
University (IL) has teamed with faculty and others to 
discuss these and related issues in sororities and 
dorms* 

e Evaluate the impact of fraternities and sororities on 
the climate for women and other non traditional 
students* A number of institutions such as Colby Col* 
lege (ME), Trinity College (CT), and Amherst College 
(MA) have done so. 

e Work with fraternity advisers and house presidents to 
establish and Implement guidelines that ban fraterni- 
ty events which ere disparaging to women. 

Recommendations For Curriculum 

e Wherever appropriate, Include In Introductory 
courses a unit oil sex differ* nces and similarities In 
verbal and nonverbal behavior and the valuation of 
behaviors by sex. Such a unit might be included in 
courses in several fields, such as Speech/Com- 
munications, English Composition, Psychology, Soc- 
iology, Linguistics and Women's Studies. 

e Require that ail students take at least one course on 
eex roles arid relationships between the sexes. 

• Require diet all students take at least one course In 
ethnic studies or women's studies, Denlson Universi- 
ty (OH) has done so. 

* incorporate campus cflmate Issues in teacher educa- 
tion programs and In programs geared to service 
areas. Emphasize practical techniques designed to 
identify and overcome subtle differential treatment of 
students on the basis of sex. » 

Recommendations Concerning 
Leadership 

e Encourage women students to participate and seek 
leadership positions in extracurricular activities, by, 
for example, suggesting rpeclflc organizations in 
which a woman student might use her skills. 

e Provide women student leaders or potential leaders 
with the skills necessary to seek leade rship positions 
comfortably and to function effectively. The Office of 
Women's Affairs and the Office of Student Life at th* 
University of Delaware, Newark, for example, offers a 
one-day workshop covering topics such as asser- 
tlvenees, time management, peer relationships, merv 
toring and leadership styles. t 
ensure inas women sfuoents m roeo orsmp poemons 
fecelve necessary background In formation and 
guide nos, Including insight into the Informal work- 
ings of the particular organizations or committees on 
wmcn may serve* 

e Design an on-campus Internship program to help 
women gain experience In student services and ex* 
traoufrieuler opportunities. The Center for the Study, 
Education and Advancement of Women at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, for example, has interns 
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k in areas such as academic and career advising, 
Offlanization and leadership, research on women and 
educational adminiatratfoo. 

Recommendations For Media ' 

e Eraurathat campus media ghreapproprtate co v erag e 
to women's acthrWea and Issues of concern to 
women on campus. Periodically monitor to ensure 
that women's * activities are neither omitted /tor 
trivialized, and are reported in the same way as other 
comparable stories, A committee might review ail 
media. 

e Evaluate all campus media for overt and subtte sex- 
ism In writing, programming, visuals and advertising* 

Establish and enforce appropriate guidelines. 

e Use campus media to help make all members of the 
campus community mora aware of cHmafe Issues 
through articles, surveys, I nter v i e ws and rotated ac- 
tivities, 

e Distribute an Informational flyer on cttmate issues 
which Includes suggested actions and resource per* 
sons to contact The Utah State University Committee 
on the Status of Women prepared and distributed a 
flyer entitled "What Can Students Do About Sex 
Discrimination?"" 

Recommendations Concerning Women 
' From Special Groups 

e Appoint a high-level administrator to evaluate end *n> 
prove the climate fpr special groupe of students and 
to help coordinate sendees. At the University of 
Michigan, for example, an associate vice president 
for academic affairs Is responsible for assessing ex- 
isting programs for minority students— such as 
special counseling, minority centers and dorms— and 
identifying problem are#s through discussions with 
faculty, students and administrators. 

e Ensure that alt personnel especially a cademic ad* 

N visers and counselor*, am famWar with stereotypes 
and how their behavior can communicate "mixed 
signals" to students from other outturns. Hold 
workshops in conjunction with minority student 
centers, and/or disseminate and discuss appropriate 
background materials, (For some examples, see 
"Resources," p. 18.) 

e Find ways to encourage out-of -class In te ract ion bet* 
*» ween minority and majority students, tfeabfed and 
able b o di ed students* For example, assign team pro* 
jects to mixed groups comprised of students of both 
sexes." 

e Offer career programs to addrees specific p robl em s 
minority women may face In career c ounsel ing . One 

institution used a model/mentor approach to pair 
Black women students and Btack professional 
women in order to discuss career goals and skills, ar- 
range work experiences and participate in career 
workshops,* 

a foevetop a network of minority alumni, faculty and 
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staff or those from other special g tou ps who we In* 
terieted In advising or participating in minority 
„ students' aotfvMee. Stanford University (C^) hail 

such a network for Black students* 
a Ensure that Informal departmental ectlvttlec— such* 

MnrMMi fM"Mif^n (ty niahwii or n ml a e a o f fa ti i r iant m 
WsfW^VWWW till NIHVIV VI |nVfVUVvlfVimnmi a **T* 

sesetone over lunch— are hold to pieces accessible to 
a Establish a formal training program to help faculty, 

-* • * j ■ * »a m MM * — M *~ ■■■in rfbii»frii«M 

scsjwntstrstors eno support stan mtorsct prooucTive- 
ty with dteaWed women and men students, California 
State University at Chlco has instituted a program 
that Includes videotapes, a resource handbook and a 
trainers manual. 

e Help faculty, student services staff and others over- 
come concerns about how to estate to disabled 
students by putting, them In touch wMt* coBeegoee or 
p ss rs who have worked with disabled students or 

' who are disabled tnem ss l v s e . The Project on the Han- 
dicapped in Science at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, for- example, will put 
faculty in touch with such professors at other Instltu- 

•Develop a career program for disabled women. 

Career Education for College Women Who Am Dis- 
abled, a program at the University of Wisconsin, 
Stout it. aimed at breaking down barriers-which 
hinder disabled women from selecting collegeTnaJors 
consistent with their career interests and aptitudes. It 
includes career exploration, assertiveness training, 
job-seeking training, and exposure to successful role 
models with disabilities, 
e Sup p o rt the establishment of organizations for 
women from special' groupe— such as graduate 
women, older women, minority women, women in 
nontraditional fields, disabled women— where pro- > 
biems concerning cftmate issues can be abed and 
strategies devised to deal with them. 

Recommendations For Students 

e Where appropriate, discuss climate problems with 
deans, d epart me nt chairs, and beads of relevant of- 
fices and committees, such as those m charge of in- 
ternships, work-study placements, or academic advis- 
ing. 

e monitor student government spending to ensure that 
women's organizations and programs— as well as 
those serving nontraditional student groups— are 
funded at appropriate levels. 

•e Qive faculty, peers and student services staff posroVe 
f se dbaofc for efforts to create an equitable cttmste. 
Establish a committee to explore climate issues. 

e Encourage student p u blication s , such as the school 
newspaper, to write about campus climate liases 
snoVor develop a campus climate survey and publish 
the results. 

e Take c o ur se s and utMUe student services and other 
activities that provide Information about and sugges- 
tion* far handing differential treatment If no such 
opportunities exist, work to have them established. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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WOMEN'S CENTERS 



Women's centers eta play a key role In improving 
the ctimate for women on campus. Through a variety 
of in-center services, center-sponsored campus pro* 
grams, and campus/community referrals, women's 
centers can: 

• increase campus awareness of women's need s, 
goats and accomplishments* 

eto racuny ano stuasm services start m providing 
productive , advising and cotMssNng for women 
students through training programs, ooofdktafton of 
services, development and dtsssminatkin of fmtertelSy 

• offer literature and programs, especially 
developed for women students in areas s^ch as 
academic and career planning, dealing with 
discrimination, juggling career and f entity reepon- 



sfetttttes, 




and cafrfor ittote* and 

• provide an "oasis' 
and staff on campus* 



ror women stuosnts, Tacuny 



Addlttonalty, by co-sponsoring activities with other 
divisions or organizations Oh campus— such as a pro- 
gram on women in the sciences jointly sponsored with 
academic departments— women's centers can help 
build bridges between campus constituencies to bet- 
ter identify and meet women's needs. 



INSTITUTIONAL SELF-EVALUATION CHECKLIST 

The foitowing checklist highlights areas institutions will want to consider In evaluating and Improving the out-of- 
class climate for women. Many of the recommendations Iisted4n this paper might aifo be used for self -evaluation. A 
more detailed checklist, with qui stions geared to five separate categories including social-educational climate, Is 
available in the Institutional Self-Study Guide on Sex Equity for Postsecondary Institutions, listed in the Resource 
section of this paper, • 



Do top administrators include women's issues 

in speeches, publications and informal talks? Do they 
communicate an institutional commitment concern- 
ing the climate for wpmen to the f acuity and staff? 

„ Does the institution periodically review the 

status of women, including the climate for women on 
campus? Is there a commission on women or other of* 
ficiaf body to idenfffy issues and make recommenda- 
tions? 

, Is a top level administrator or officer charged 



with monitoring the climate for women from special 
groups, including minority women, women In nontradi- 
ttonat fields, disabled womon, older women and 
women graduate £u dents? • 

, Are Mil official publications— including the 
catalogue, yearbook, newspaper, etc —regularly 
evaluated to see that they do not communicate 
negative messages about women, either by overlook- 
ing women; showing women as "onlookers" but men 
as "doers"; or otherwise portraying women in a 
stereotyped fashion? ^ 

Are there publicized Institutional standards 

concerning behaviors that create t chilly qampus 
climate for women? 

Are student services staff; faculty; teaching, 

research and residence assistants; clerical staff; con- 
tractors; and others provided with appropriate stan- 
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dards, guidelines and/or training for avoiding sex Mas 
in interactions with students? Have they been asked 
to develop guidelines for their own units? 

^ Are in-service programs offered to help faculty 

and staff become aware of and change behaviors that 
may create a chilly Campus climate for women? 

Are "there efforts to ensure that women and 

members of special populations ar? employed as 
faculty, staff and administrators in student support 
services and in other positions throughout the Institu- 
tion? 

Does the institution collect data on the campus 



climate for women through surveys, interviews or by 
other means? Are all institutional data collected and 
analyzed by sex (and race/ethnicity) so that disparate 
trends for women and groups of minority women (or 
men) can be identified? 

Are there ongoing efforts to evaluate differen- 
tial applications and dropout rates by sex and race 
among departments that may reflect a negative 
climate? 

Are special efforts made to recruit and retain 



vomen in pontradttionai fields, such as physics and 
mathematics? 

Is there a campus women's center? Is It ade* 



quately funded? Does It serve as a resource on climate 
issues for academic departments, student services of- 
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flow and Individuate on campus? 

Are cttmate Issues motudsd in courses where 

, Is tiMfo a fMHOhontani fw airing commotio unci 



proridfny feedback to fawtty^ftd stall about owftty 
*tataaa<f c cii m w6w I% gamut oawot Mtvrtait ami oftter 

cttmate Issues? 

t . Ai© Mww Sf iwiif a alwrnwla toe ooMpiBhvts 
about sexual harewmom? Are remedies clear and 



new students, staff and faculty about these channels? 

Does the institution support and respond to ap- 
propriate inmattreev taKen by individual women or 
woman's groups who rates cttmate Issues with faculty, 
staff, aupanrtsore, peers and others? 

_____ Does the Institution sup po r t women studsnte* 



oommono urate wWi the level of violation? Are the pre* 

____a_ ___ iim ii _■ k_> _aa____tfki___w__a a^_& — — — — — - - - __^, 

ceoures wen puowct-po n> an memosrs or tne 

academic c ommunity ? Is there a procedure to Inform 



^^f^^^^Jf^^^KJj^C^fJS — ^J^CJ^r*^^^t^^^J ^4^f^C$Jf^^j^ f^^^J^f ^t^(HJ^ J^^^^pJi^jJ* 

ty, etc.? 

Do cultural and other events take account of 



women's concerns and accomplishments? Are dale 
kept so that this can be evaluated perfodteaNy? 



SELECTED RESOURCES 
PUBLICATIONS 

Body Politics; Power. Sox end Now**)*! Commun*c_>tk>rL Nancy Henley. 
1977. paperback, 214 pages. Avail a^e for $3.96 (hardcover for $10.96) from 
Prentice HalJ, Inc , Mail Order Sales Dept., 200 Old Tappan Rd M Old Tappan, 
NJ 07675, (201)592-2000 

Critical Event* Shaping Women * Identity: A Handbook for the Helping Pro., 
fesslons, Ddnna May Avery, 1980, paperback, 147 pages. Available for $5 25' 
from EDCAVEEA Publishing Center, Order Dept., 55 Chapel St , Suite 200, 
Newton. MA 02160, (800) 225-3088. 

Equity Counseling for Community Cottage Women. Carol Efiason, 1979, 
paperback, 299 pages Available for $9-25 from E DC/WEE A Publishing 
Center, Order Dept., 55 Chapel St., Suite 200, Newton, MA 02160, 
(800) 22&3088 

Eve n /w om an's Guide to Colleges and Untaersttle*, Florence Howe, Subline 
Howard and Mary Jo Soehm Strauss, eds., 1982, paperback, 512 pages 
Available for $12 95 from Harper and Row, 2350 Virginia Ave., Hagerstown, 
MD 21740 

Exploring Educational Equity: Sex Affirmative Guide for Counseling and 
Teaching. Patricia G. Bali, Mary Ellen McLoughfin and Nan E, Scott, paper- 
back, 628 pages Available for $17.75 from EDCAVEEA Publishing Center, 
Order Dept., 55 Chapel St., Suite 200, Newton, MA 02160, (800) 225-3088 

Gender end Nonverbal Behavior, 'Clara Mayo and Nancy M Henley, eds , 
1981, hardback, 265 pages Available for $25.50 from Springer-Veriag, 44 
Hartz Way, Secaucus, NJ 07094. 

"General Standards and QutdaUftss for Student ServkreaJ Development Pro* 
grams,'* 2 pages; and standards and interpretive guidelines in a variety of 
areas including counseling services and career placement and planning (in 
development), Council for the Advancement of Standard. For further infor- 
mation, contact Dr. William Thomas, Jr., Vice Chancellor for Student Af- 
fairs, University o # Maryland, 2108 North Sullding, College Park. MD 20742 

"Guidelines fcw Crcas-Cuttunj! Communication Be tw ee n Students and 
Faculty" Merciiee M Jenkins,, paper presented at "Statewide Dissemina- 
tion Conference: Cross Cultural Perspectives in the Curriculum," San Fran, 
cisco State University, March. 1983, 21 pages. Available for $1.00 from the 
author, Department of Speech and Communication Studies. San Francisco 
State University, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco, CA 94132 

-Quldeffne* for Qtodw-Ftk Professional Practices." AACD Committee on 
Women. March, 1963, 1 page Single copies available free from the 
American Association for Counseling and Development, 5999 Stevenson 
Ave , Alexandria, VA 22304. 

"GuJdetme* for Therapy With Women," Task Force on Sex Bias and Sex 
Role Stereotyping in Psychotherapeutic Practice, American Psychologist 
December, 1978, pp. 1 122 1 123. Single copies of the guidelines, as well as a 
five-page resource list, "Some information on Femtniet Couoeefing and 
Therapy WUfy Women-" are available, free from Women's Programs Office, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 17th St., NW, Washington, DC 
20036. (Send stamped self-addressed envelope.) 



In Recognition of Culture: A Reeourca Guide for Adult Educators About 
Women of Color. Sadie Hofmann, compiler, 1983, paperback, 139 pages. 
Available from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arl- 
ington, VA 22210 Access No. ED 238419 paper $1283 (prepaid) or 
microfiche $1.17 (prepaid). 

Language, Gender and Society, Bame Thorne, Chens Kramerae and Nancy 

Henley, eds , 1983, paperback, 342 pages. Available for $11 95 + $1 00 for 
single-copy handling from Newbury House Publishers, Inc., Rowley, MA 
01969 

Re-entry Women: Special Programs for Special Populations. Roberta M 
Hall and Frjjnceiia D G leaves, 1981, paperback, 19 pages. Available for 
$5.00 (prepaid) as one of 5 papers in Re-entry Packet #1 from the Project on 
the Status and Education of Womer. Association of American Colleges, 
1818 R St., NW, Washington, DC 200Oi 

Removing Bias: Guktottnee for St-dent Faculty Communlcatloft Merciiee 
M Jenkins, 1983, paperback, 61 pages. Available for $7.50 from the Speech 
Communication Association, 5105 Backlick Rd„ An nan dale, VA 22003. 

Institutional Serf Study Guide on Sex Equity, Karen Bogart, et a! , 1981, 5 
. pamphlets and user's guide, approximately 100 Pages. Available for $10.00 
(prepaid) from the Project on the Status and Education of Women, Associa 
Hon of American Colleges, 1818 R St , NW, Washington,-DC 20009 

Seeing and Evaluating People. F t. Guls, M R Carter and D.J. Butler, 1982, 
paperback, 88 pages (text), $4.00, and 20 pages (summary pamphlet), $1.00. 
Available from the Office of Women's Affairs, University of Delaware, 219 
McDowell Hail, Newark DE 19718, (302)451-8083. 

Sexual and Gender Harassment In the Academy: A Guide for Faculty, 
Students and Administrators. Phyllis Franklin, et at , 1981, papertyack, 75 
pages. Available for $5 00 (prepaid) and $1 00 postage from the Modem 
Language Association, 82 Fifth Ave,, New York, NY 10011 

Teaching Minority Students, James H Cones Ml. John F Noonan and 
Denise Janf* 4, eds.. 1983, paperback, 97 pages Available for $7 95, prepaid, 
from Jossey Bass Publishers, 433 California St., San Francisco, CA 94104. 

The Cieeeroom Climate: A Chilly One for Women? Roberta M Hail with Ser 
nice R Sandler, 1982, paperback, 22 pages. Available for $3 00 (prepaid) 
from the Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association* of 
American Colleges, 1818 R St,, NW, Washington, DC 200Q9 Bulk rates are 
available. (A related paper, "Selected Activities Using 'The Classroom 
Climate: A Chilly One for Women?' " which describes campus projects, is 
available for $1.00, prepaid.) 

The Ph D. Experience: A Women's Point of View. Sue Vartull. ed., 1982, hard- 
back, 144 pages. Available for $23 95 from Praeger Publishes, 521 Fifth 
A .*?., New York, NY 10175 

The Undergraduate Woman: Issue* Hi Educational Equity. Pamela J, Perun, 
ed., 1982, hardback, 433 pages. Available for $32.00 (prepaid) from D.C. 
Heath and Co , 2700 N. Richard! Ave , Indianapolis, IN 48219. 

Toward Equity: An Action fcUnJn for Women In Academe. Karen Bogart, 
1984, paperback, 280 pages. Available for $17.00 (prepaid) from the Project 
on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American Colleges, 
1818 R St., NW, Washington, DC 20009. 

What Happens After School? A Study of Disabled Women and Education. 
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-J. Corbett OToo* end CeQe WeeJu^tSTS, paperback, 99 page* ****** 
through tggfonM HQcaflsa Hi brains arid on oassstlst (Contact the Library of 
C o nge es, National Library Service fof the Band and Physically NkkHo^- 
99* t3Sh T^tor St, NW, WaoNngton, DC 19949 for leeatfon of par 
ticlpeiing Wbrartes^ 



* Wew M p/a A c sdse rtu end Cmi f Choices, Report of a Career D evel o pm e nt 
/ Program M State UMveratty of Now Yoric(&UNY)CoifegeMCo«Wtfid, 1990, 



A limited number of ticpJes are available for 91j00 to 
omfar postage ond harxStog from AHoa Wablor, Department of Psychology, 
P.(Mw $D00, SUNY-Corttand, Contend, NY, 13048, (907) 75&421& 



I to the Now RoeBwes of DNsrae Stwderrte end a ( 
tag SaoJety. Arthur W. Checkering and AeeocJetes, 1991, hardback, 910 
papas. Available for $35.00, prepaid, from Joeboy>Baea Publishers, 433 
Catitomia St., San Francisco, CA 94104. 



ORGANIZATIONS 



The following organizations can offer*tnstrtutions' various kinds of 
harp— such as ^Nfcationa and other resources, information about orv 
going pro-ams, and Mnks to appr o pr iate ne t wo rks. 

AMERICANS FOR INOtAN OPPORTUNITY* Ejizabeth LonarvNorner, 1140 
Connecticut Aw. NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 46*4835. 

ASIAN WOMEN UNITED. Joyce Yu J 70 Pa* How, SSA, Now York, NY 10038, 
(212)870^347 

ASSOCIATION OF BLACK WOMSN IN NWHCT EDUCATION* Jacqueline A. 
J*ene, 30 Umertcx Dr., Albany, NY 12204, (519>40«149. 

COMMITTEE ON OAT AND LESBIAN CONCERNS, Asaoslatton for 
Counselor Edition and Supervision. Or. Joseph L Norton, Chair, ck> 
American Association for Counseling and Pav a A p m a nt 9999 Stevenson 
Am, Alexandria, VA 22304, (703) 823*900. 

COtMMTTEE ON WOMEN, American Association for Counseling and 
Development (AACOK5999 Stevanapn Am, Alexandria, VA 22304, 
(703)823-9800 (Commttties dealing with woman's concerns in a variety of 
related divisions and organisations—such as the American Cottage Paraon* 
nef Association and the Association for Counselor Supervision— can also 
be contacted through AA£D.) 

DIVISION 39 (PSYCHOLOGY Of WOMEN*, American Psychological 
Association. Irene Frieze, President, c/o Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of PWetfcrgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, (412)6244495. 

UAISON FOR M*NO*meS ANO WOME^I M HWHCR EDUCATION. Carol J 

Smith, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Poet secondary Education, 
400 Maryland Ave., SW, Room 3022 ROB 3, W ^mngton, DC 20202, 
(202)472-1367. 

MINNESOTA WOMEN'S CENTER Anne Truax, Director, 5 Eddy Hall, 192 
PMsbury Or , SE, Minneapolis, MN 55466, (612) 3734800. 

MULTICULTURAL WOMEN'S RESOURCE CENTER Martha P. Cetera, Infor- 
mation Systems Development, 1000 E. 9th, Austin, TX 78702, (612) 477-1840. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN DEANS, ADMINISTRATORS AND 
COUNSELORS. Patricia Rueckei, Director, 1329 18th St., NW, Suite 210, 
Washington, DC 20036, 002)699^330. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL TOR RESEARCH ON WO*t€N, Mariam Chembe/Jain, 

President, 4749 East 66th St, New York, NY 10021, (212) 5705001. 

NATIONAL NETWORK OF NtSPAIOC WW*** Sylvia CaatHIo, Chair, P.O. 
Box 4223, Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94306, (419)497*2733. 

NATIONAL WOMEN'S STUDIES ASSOCIATION* Carol Combs, 0219 Lefrak 
Hail, University of Maryland, Collage Par* MO 20742, (301)4544757. 

OFFICE OF OP"j0flTlJfffTIC9 Nt SCIENCE. Shirley MeJcom, Director, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1778 
Massachusetts Ave., NW, Wa^jgton, DC 20039, (202) 467-5439. ' 

OFFICE OF WOMEN IN MWHER^Jt^TKHl Donna Shavflfe, Director, 
American Council on Education, 1 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 931, 
Washington, DC 20036, (202) 8334692. 

PROJECT ON THE HANDICAPPED IN SOCNCE. Martha Redden, Director, 
Office of Opportunities in Science, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1778 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20039, 
(212)467-4497 7 
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